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NEW TRENDS IN NARCOTICS CONTROL 


In 1783 the first Governor-General of India declared opium 
to be ‘“‘a pernicious article of luxury which ought not to be 
permitted but for the purpose of foreign commerce only.” The 
qualifying “but,” in an era when the profit motive was as yet 
untempered by concern with human consequences, was not sur- 
prising. The enormous profits from opium, which Arab traders 
had carried to India in the ninth century and to China in the 
thirteenth, had long made it a favored article of commerce. Not 
until this century did governments place an international 
stamp of disapproval on a practice that had left misery, poverty, 
and debilitation in its wake. 

Today narcotics control machinery represents one of the most 
highly developed instrumentalities for enforcement of decisions 
of the international community. The latest example of coopera- 
tion in this field has been in the drafting of a Single Convention 
to replace the existing complex of specific agreements, to stream- 
line the enforcement machinery, and to provide for new develop- 
ments, chiefly in synthetic drugs. 

Drug addiction has its roots in social conditions: malnutrition, 
insecurity, custom. Unless these are modified, enforcement meas- 
ures can do little more than limit opportunities for addiction. 
Furthermore, if opium cultivation is to be limited or prohibited 
in countries where it is important to the economy, substitutes 
must be found. 

In the present article the author analyzes the strengths and 
weaknesses of the Draft Single Convention, which an interna- 
tional conference will meet to consider next April. In addition, 
he describes the major elements in the social and economic 
approaches to narcotics control. 
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International Control of Narcotic Drugs 


CONTROL OF NARCOTIC DRUGS, like so many other questions 
that today are regarded as international, was until the be- 
ginning of this century considered an essentially domestic 
problem. It became a matter of international concern as the 
result of various economic, social, and technological develop- 
ments. The speeding up of communication and transporta- 
tion facilitated the distribution of narcotic substances for 
socially harmful as well as beneficial purposes. A competitive 


| industrial society created psychological conditions under 
which people were increasingly tempted to look to drugs 


for relief from daily stresses and strains. With the growing 
use and availability of drugs for medical purposes, the op- 
portunities for diversion to non-medical purposes and ad- 
dictive uses were greatly increased. The dual nature of nar- 
cotic drugs—the fact that they lend themselves equally well 
to beneficial and harmful uses—made strict governmental 
control necessary, and for the past half-century international 
regulation has been recognized as a vital part of this control 
system. In fact, in no other area of social concern has there 
been such advanced development of organs and procedures 
of international control.! 


1On development of international control of narcotic drugs, see Bertil A. 
Renborg, International Drug Control: A Study of International Administra- 


' tion By and Through the League of Nations (Washington, Carnegie Endow- 


ment for International Peace, 1947); “The International Control of Narcotic 
Drugs,” International Conciliation, No. 441 (May 1948); “Narcotic Drug 


Control,” ibid., No. 485 (Nov. 1952); “The United Nations and Narcotic 
Drugs,” United Nations Review, Vol. 6, No. 6 (Dec. 1959). 
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The first attempt to deal with the narcotics problem by 
multilateral international action centered on the situation 
in China. The prevalence of opium smoking in that country 
and the inability of the Chinese government to cope with 
the problem (largely as a result of foreign extraterritorial 


rights), together with growing recognition of a general world | 


interest in controlling the use of narcotics, led to the ap- 
pointment of the Shanghai Opium Commission by thirteen 
states with interests in the Far East. This Commission met 
in Shanghai in 1909 and adopted a number of resolutions 
which, though not binding, indicated the direction of future 
action. 

The first general world-wide approach to the problem 


came with the International Opium Conference, which met | 


at The Hague in December 1911. The Hague Opium Con- 
vention? adopted on 23 January 1912 (although not gener- 
ally applied until the end of World War I) placed the con- 
trol of narcotic drugs under the regime of international law. 
It formulated basic principles that have retained their valid- 
ity to the present day: limitation of the manufacture, sale, 
and use of narcotics to medical and other “legitimate” needs; 
control by law of the production and distribution of raw 
opium; and gradual suppression of opium smoking. Man- 
ufacturers and traders in each country were to be subjected 
to a system of permits and recording. Information of a legal 
and statistical nature was to be exchanged. 

The establishment of the League of Nations marked an 
important stage in the development of international control. 
Although Article 23(c) of the League Covenant specifically 
entrusted the League only “‘with the general supervision over 
the execution of agreements with regard to... the traffic in 
opium and other dangerous drugs,” in practice the Organi- 
zation concerned itself with the whole problem, without 
regard to limits set by existing conventions. During the inter- 


2 League of Nations, Treaty Series (LNTS), Vol. 8, pp. 187 ff. 
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war period the League of Nations was the principal instru- 
mentality through which the system of international control 
was further developed and strengthened by additional in- 
ternational agreements. An Advisory Committee on Traffic 
in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs set up to assist the 
League Council played an important part in the drafting 
and conclusion of these agreements. 

Under the terms of the Geneva Convention of 1925,° 
governments assumed the obligation to submit annual sta- 
tistics on the production of raw opium and coca leaves, and 
on the manufacture, consumption, and stocks of narcotic 
drugs; and quarterly reports on the import and export of 
such drugs. The Convention also provided for a system of 
import certificates and export authorizations to ensure gov- 
ernmental approval of each import and export. To supervise 
the statistical system thus introduced, the Convention estab- 
lished a Permament Central Opium Board (PCOB), com- 
posed of eight independent experts appointed by the League 
Council and serving in their personal capacities. The Board 
was authorized to recommend an embargo on the export 
of drugs to a country, whether or not that country was a 
party to the Convention, if it threatened to become a center 
of illicit traffic. 

The next important step in the development of the inter- 
national control system was the Convention for Limiting 
the Manufacture and Regulating the Distribution of Nar- 
cotic Drugs, signed at Geneva on 13 July 1931.4 By this the 


| parties bound themselves not to exceed in their manufacture 


_and imports certain maximums computed on the basis of 
| estimates of their annual drug requirements. A Drug Super- 
visory Body (DSB)—consisting of four members appointed 
respectively by the Advisory Committee, the PCOB, the 
, League’s Health Committee, and the Office International 
dHygiéne Publique—was established to examine the esti- 
SLNTS, Vol. 81, pp. 317 ff. For text as amended by the Protocol signed 
at Lake Success, N. Y., 11 Dec. 1946, see United Nations Doc. E/NT/2. 


4LNTS, Vol. 139, pp. 301 ff. For text as amended by 1946 Protocol, see 
United Nations Doc. E/NT/3. 
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mates submitted by governments, make recommendations 
regarding their possible reduction, and establish similar 


estimates for countries that failed to submit them. In case | 


a country’s imports exceeded estimated requirements, the 
PCOB would notify the other parties; these were bound to 
refrain from authorizing new exports to that country unless 


it submitted a supplementary estimate or unless the export | 


was judged necessary for humane or medical reasons. 


The last treaty to be concluded under the auspices of the | 
League of Nations was the Geneva Convention of 1936.5 


This agreement provided for severe punishment of illegal 
traffickers by national authorities. The parties undertook 
to enact measures to prevent offenders from escaping prose- 
cution for technical reasons and to facilitate extradition for 
drug offenses. Although the Convention came into force in 
1939, it has been ratified by only twenty-seven states®; some 


of the most important states for the purposes of the agree. | 


ment have not as yet accepted it. Objections have been 
raised because of alleged encroachment upon national auton- 
omy in the field of criminal legislation and admiinistration. 

Two agreements of more limited application were con- 
cluded during the inter-war period. These were the Geneva 


Agreement of 11 February 1925 and the Bangkok Agree. | 


ment of 27 November 1931,’ which had as their purpose the 
suppression of opium smoking in the Far East. With Thai- 
land’s suppression of the practice in 1959, it has now ceased 
to be legally tolerated in any part of the world. 

With the outbreak of World War II, efforts to develop 
the control system further were suspended. The United 
Nations, following its establishment, assumed the League’s 
specific responsibilities in the field of narcotics control. At 
its first session in February 1946, the United Nations Eco- 


5LNTS, Vol. 198, pp. 229 ff. For text as amended by 1946 Protocol, see 
United Nations Doc. E/NT/5. 

6 Two of the original signatories, Guatemala and Romania, have not be- 
come parties to the treaty as amended by the 1946 Protocol. 

7 LNTS, Vol. 51, pp. 337 ff., and Vol. 177, pp. 373 ff., respectively. For texts 
as amended by 1946 Protocol, see United Nations Docs, E/NT/1 and 
E/NT/4, respectively. 
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nomic and Social Council (ECOSOC) created as one of its 
functional commissions the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
to continue the work of the Advisory Committee. 


According to its mandate, the Commission was established 
“in order to provide machinery whereby full effect may be 
given to the international conventions relating to narcotic 
drugs,” as well as “to provide for continuous review of and 
progress in the international control of such drugs.”* A Pro- 
tocol signed on 11 December 1946 transferred the League’s 
functions under various narcotics treaties to the organiza- 
tions of the United Nations system. The PCOB and DSB 
continued to function, but their members were now chosen 
by United Nations organs and the World Health Organiza- 
tion (WHO). Responsibility for the further development 
and strengthening of the international control system was 
assumed by the United Nations. 

To cope with the problem of new synthetic drugs outside 
the provisions of earlier agreements, the Paris Protocol of 
1948” provided a procedure by which new drugs could be 
placed under full international control without having to 
convene a conference for that purpose. 


Before the entry into force of the 1948 Protocol, drugs 
were under international control either by special reference 
in the narcotics treaties or because they were placed under 
such control by the operation of Article 10 of the 1925 Con- 
vention or Article 11 of the 1931 Convention. Article 10 ot 
the former provided a procedure for extending the controls 
of that agreement to all narcotic drugs that were liable to 
similar abuse and productive of similar ill effects as sub- 
stances already under control. Article 11 of the 1931 Con- 
vention prohibited trade in, or manufacture for trade of, 
any product obtained from any of the phenanthrene alka- 
loids of opium or from the ecgonine alkaloids of the coca 
leaf unless the governments concerned determined that the 


8 Economic and Social Council, Official Records (ECOSOC, OR): Ist Year, 


Ist Sess., 16 Feb. 1946, pp. 168-169. 
9United Nations Doc. E/NT/6. 
10 United Nations Doc. E/NT/7. 








product was of medical or scientific value. It provided a 
means of finally determining whether the product in ques- 
tion should be placed under control and the particular con- 
trol system to be applied. 

Since the new synthetic drugs did not belong to either 
of the specified chemical groups, this meant that although 
they could be brought under control, they could not be 
made subject to the limitation system of the 1931 Conven- 
tion. The 1948 Protocol was concluded in order to establish 
an international legislative machinery whereby new drugs 
that were neither phenanthrene alkaloids of opium nor 
ecgonine alkaloids of the coca leaf couid be brought under 
full international control, thus making them subject to the 
provisions of both the 1925 and 1931 Conventions: it author- 
ized WHO to place under such control any new drug, in- 
cluding synthetics, which could not be placed under control 
by provisions of earlier conventions and which it found 
either to be addiction-producing or convertible into an ad- 
diction-producing drug. 

Earlier conventions had been concerned with limiting 
production of and trade in narcotic drugs derived from 
opium. The Commission on Narcotic Drugs considered a 
proposal to bring about an international opium monopoly 
with a view to limiting the production of the raw material— 
opium—to the quantities needed for medical and scientific 
purposes."* Quotas were to be allocated to various opium- 
producing countries and a system of international inspection 
was to be established. When the principal opium-producing 
countries and the drug-manufacturing countries could not 
reach agreement on the essentials of a plan, ECOSOC turned 
to a French proposal that became the basis of the Protocol 
adopted by the United Nations Opium Conference in New 
York in May-June 1953.’* By the terms of this agreement, 
the overproduction of opium would be eliminated by licens 


11 For consideration at the Commission’s fifth and sixth sessions, see 
ECOSOC, OR: 12th Sess., Feb.-Mar. 1951, Suppl. No. 2, pp. 17-20, and ibid, 
13th Sess., July-Sept. 1951, Suppl. No. 13, pp. 10-21. 

12 United Nations Doc. E/NT/8, 28 Sept. 1953. 
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ing poppy farmers in the opium-producing countries and by 
specifying the areas which each might cultivate for opium 
production. The Protocol has not yet entered into force 
because the requisite number of ratifications is lacking. Since 
most of the provisions of this Protocol have now been in- 
cluded in the Draft Single Convention, governments are un- 
likely to take further action on it. 


Reappraisal and Next Steps 


The regime for narcotic-drug control, which the United 
Nations inherited from the League and has in certain 
respects adapted to new conditions, has operated with a rela- 
tively high degree of efficiency within its field of activity. 
Nevertheless, the reports of the PCOB and the appraisals 
of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs bear witness to the 
fact that a substantial illicit traffic in narcotic drugs con- 
tinues and that drug addiction is a widespread social pheno- 
menon. Clearly much remains to be done. In recent years 
the Commission has had the situation under continuous 
examination and has stressed two complementary approaches 
to the problem. One is the strengthening of the system of 
international control. The other is appropriate international 
action to improve the efficiency of national control. 

The system of international control, as we have seen, has 
developed step by step over a period of about fifty years. 
Each agreement concluded has represented the maximum 
commitment and degree of international control govern- 
ments have been willing to accept at that time. For a variety 
of reasons, many governments have been reluctant to accept 
control measures that seem essential to the effectiveness of 
the system. The provisions of international agreements have 
shown a tendency to lag behind scientific developments and 
knowledge and behind the lessons of actual experience in 
combating drug addiction. Furthermore, the agreements in 
force have not all been accepted by the same states.!* Where- 


13 For status of agreements with respect to acceptances, see Appendix at end, 
pp. 239-242. 
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as over sixty states have ratified the 1931 Convention, less 
than half that number have accepted the 1936 Protocol. 
There is need, then, to modernize, simplify, and generalize 
the legal bases of the international control system. That is 
the purpose of the Draft Single Convention, to be consid- 
ered below in some detail. 

The second approach is more novel than the first and 
reflects a point of view that has been increasingly accepted 
since the war. This view recognizes that the failure of gov- 
ernments to carry out their international obligations under 
narcotics agreements, or their unwillingness in the first in- 
stance to accept obligations, may be due to a lack of capacity 
rather than to a lack of desire. This, of course, is particularly 
true of poorer and less developed countries which often do 
not have the knowledge, skilled personnel, and administra- 
tive machinery for performing obligations under narcotics 
agreements and carrying out their national controls eff- 
ciently. The remedy for a situation of this kind is not to be 
found in a stronger agreement. Rather, attention has to be 
focused first on improving national administrative proce- 
dures, training personnel for the technical jobs involved in 
national control, and assisting governments in meeting those 
demands on their resources which result from effective con- 
trol of the drug evil. This opens up a wide range of inter- 
national economic and social actions. It places the problem 
of international control of narcotics in a much larger con- 
text than before. 
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The Draft Single Convention: 
Basic Principles and Control Provisions 


As EARLY As the second session of the General Assembly, the 
suggestion was made that some step should be taken to 
remedy the extreme complexity of the existing system of 
international control. At the request of the Commission on 
Narcotics Drugs, following a United States initiative, the 
Econoinic and Social Council on 3 August 1948 adopted a 
resolution inviting the Secretary-General to begin work on 
drafting a Single Convention. The first draft was prepared 
by the United Nations Secretariat and circulated to the Com- 
mission’s members early in 1950. The Commission was en- 
gaged over a period of six years in dealing with various ques- 
tions raised by the draft. Finally, at its tenth session in 1955, 
it requested a second draft incorporating its decisions for 
review by the Commission and for submission to govern- 
ments for their observations. The Commission devoted its 
1957 and 1958 sessions to consideration of the second draft 
and governmental comments and completed its work." 
On 28 July 1958, following a recommendation of the 
Commission, ECOSOC adopted a resolution requesting the 
Secretary-General to transmit the Commission’s new draft 
(the third) to all members of the United Nations, of the 
specialized agencies, and of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA); as well as to these agencies themselves, the 
Permanent Central Opium Board and the Drug Supervisory 
Body, and the International Criminal Police Organization 


14For text of first draft, see United Nations Doc. E/CN.7/AC.3/3, Oct. 
1951; second draft, Doc. E/CN.7/AC.3/7, 29 Mar. 1956; third and final draft, 
Doc. E/CN.7/AC.3/9, 11 Sept. 1958. 
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(INTERPOL). The Council invited these states and organ- 
izations to send in their comments to the Secretary-General } cor 
for compilation and re-transmittal to them by the end of | of 
1959. The Council decided that a Plenipotentiary Confer- | tha 
ence for the adoption of a Single Convention should be held { be 
and requested the Secretary-General to convene it “within | we: 
a reasonable period” and to invite the states, agencies, and | ten 
organs referred to above. The Conference is to begin on | resi 
24 April 1961 in New York. trol 

The present draft of the Single Convention is thus the 1 
product of full discussion in the Commission on Narcotic | pro 
Drugs and has been approved by a majority of its fifteen | agr 
members. As the Commission’s recommendation to the Plen- | exi: 
ipotentiary Conference, it will provide the basis for develop- | som 
ing the text of a Single Convention which will be submitted | Dra 
to states for ratification. Since the: Convention will have to | of | 
obtain the approval of states to become effective, their com- | dru 
ments on the draft as expressed in the Commission’s meetings | com 
and in written communications are of cardinal importance.” | ing 








































General Nature and Purpose 


As the basis for an international control system, a Single | esti 
Convention has certain theoretical advantages.” It has, or | exte 
should have, the advantage of simplicity, as compared with | als. 
a number of instruments negotiated at different times, under | draf 
different economic and social conditions, and with different give 
parties. It should therefore be more intelligible and easier | to t: 





to apply. It offers the possibility of one uniform system of | Con 
control which all—or most—states accept. It provides the pose 
opportunity to keep what experience has proved to be of | for 
15 ECOSOC Res. 689 J (XXVI), 28 July 1958. The PCOB, the DSB, and | MLE 
INTERPOL will enjoy the same rights they have had at sessions of the | tion: 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs. nam 
16 For compilation of comments on third draft, see United Nations Doc. | 
E/CONF.34/1, 17 June 1960. Hereafter cited as: Doc. E/CONF. 34/1. In 
17 For an informed discussion of the idea and some of the more important such 
issues involved in its implementation, see Herbert L. May, “The Single Con- 
vention on Narcotic Drugs: Comments and Possibilities,” United Nations on 


Bulletin on Narcotics, Vol. VII, No. 1 (Jan.-Apr. 1955), pp. 1-14. 
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value and to add such provisions as seem appropriate to new 
conditions. However, it must be recognized that the drafting 
of a Single Convention involves certain risks. Old questions 
that have found reasonably satisfactory solutions may again 
be reopened. Attempts to meet all demands may result in a 
weakening rather than a strengthening of the existing sys- 
tem. Too vigorous attempts to strengthen this system may 
result in the failure of some states hitherto bound by con- 
trols to ratify, reducing the scope of international control. 

The Draft Single Convention contains many important 
provisions going beyond the terms of existing international 
agreements in force. It also incorporates some provisions of 
existing agreements that have not thus far been accepted by 
some of the states taking part in the work of the Conference. 
Draft Article 2, paragraph 1(e), providing for the prohibition 
of production, manufacture, trade, possession, and use of 
drugs listed in Schedule IV,’* exceeds any previous treaty 
commitment. So do the provisions of Articles 31-39 subject- 
ing opium and poppy straw, coca bush and leaves, and can- 
nabis to special regimes. (The 1953 Protocol, which, as 
mentioned above, never entered into force, contained com- 
parable provisions for opium only.) Obligations regarding 
estimates and statistical returns are broadened as a result of 
extending the scope of international control to raw materi- 
als. The International Narcotics Control Board—which the 
draft makes the successor to the PCOB and the DSB—is 
given greatly increased authority over that of its predecessors 
to take measures to ensure execution of the provisions of the 
Convention, notably to carry out a local inquiry and to im- 
pose a mandatory embargo. Many matters hitherto reserved 
for the decision of national authorities are brought under 
international control, such as the form of medical prescrip- 
tions for drugs, the use of international non-proprietary 
names, and the method of treating drug addicts. 

In deciding whether the Single Convention should contain 
such provisions, members of the Conference must consider 


18 See below, pp. 193-194. 






































not only the extent to which the adoption of any one of these dra! 
new proposals will strengthen the existing system of interna- , Cle 
tional control but also the possible effect that inclusion will | 4 ™ 
have on acceptance of the Convention by states. Strong | pla 
objections have been registered to many provisions. On a that 
number of issues, it may be necessary to choose between a | the 
stronger Convention—or at least one theoretically stronger | hav 


—and wider acceptance. stro 
latic 


Arti 





Direct Versus Indirect Control 


dan 
Existing agreements are based on the principle of indirect | it e 
control. According to this principle, the responsibility for I 


dealing with individuals engaged in the production, manu- | pro’ 
facture, or use of traffic in drugs is placed upon national | of ¢ 
governments. The responsibilities of international organs | con 
are limited to supervising and controlling the activities of | in \ 
national governments. Thus the obligations of the 1925 | ties. 
Convention to submit certain statistical data, and of the 1931 | of a 
Convention to submit estimated annual drug needs and stop | chai 
drug exports to countries exceeding their estimates, were | legi 
obligations of governments. The existing agreements, while A 
going quite far in giving international organs control over | of t¢ 
governments, do not authorize these organs to deal directly | fere 
with individuals. ule 
Early in its deliberations, the Commission on Narcotic | suct 
Drugs agreed that this principle should continue to be fol- | (her 
lowed in the proposed Single Convention.” In a sense this | app 
was in keeping with the nature of the proposed Single Con- | to a 
vention, which was conceived primarily as a restatement or | the 
codification of existing agreements. Nevertheless, it was rec- | othe 
ognized that proposals should also be considered that would | exe; 
make the international control system more effective under | cept 
present conditions and that would allow for future develop- | are | 
ment in the field of drug control. One of the proposals sub- | 
mitted to this end and dropped at an early stage in the | —— 


19 ECOSOC, OR: 12th Sess., Feb.-Mar. 1951, Suppl. No. 2, p.9. 
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these | drafting, was for the establishment of an ‘International 
terna- | Clearing House’ system under which export of drugs above 
n wil] | 4 Maximum amount set by the Commission would not take 


trong place until notification had been received from the Board 
On a| that such export would not exceed the estimated need of 
een a | the importing country. This proposal, it was claimed, would 
onger | have greatly simplified the control procedure, but it was 
strongly objected to on the ground that it constituted a vio- 
lation of the principle of indirect control. The proposal in 
Article 2, introducing a regime of prohibition of certain 
dangerous drugs, has also been criticized on the ground that 
direct | it encroaches upon the proper role of national governments. 
y for It is clear from the discussions of the Commission, the 
nanu- | provisions of the Draft Single Convention, and the comments 
‘ional | of governments that the effectiveness of the international 
rgans | control system will continue to rest primarily on the manner 
ies of | in which national governments discharge their responsibili- 
1925 | ties. There is no evidence that in dealing with this problem 
1931 | of admitted international concern, and largely technical in 
| stop | character, states are willing to yield their responsibilities in 
were | legislative and administrative fields to international organs. 
while Article 2 of the Draft Single Convention defines the scope 
Over | of the international control system. It provides for four dif- 
rectly | ferent regimes corresponding to four drug schedules. Sched- 

ule I includes all drugs (except those listed in Schedule IT) 
rcotic | such as opium, morphine, pethidine, and diacetyl-morphine 
e fol- | (heroin); these drugs are subject to all measures of control 
2 this | applicable to drugs. Schedule II includes all drugs subject 
Con- | to a less severe regime, such as codeine; they are subject to 
nt OF | the same control measures as those in Schedule I except as 
Ss rec: | otherwise provided. Schedule III lists preparations that are 
vould | exempt from the control provisions of the Convention ex- 
inder | cept as otherwise provided. And Schedule IV lists drugs that 


mntrol 





elop- are subject to a regime of prohibition regarding production, 
| sub- | manufacture, trade, possession, and use, except for small 
a the | — 


20See United Nations Docs. E/CN.7/AC.3/1, Feb. 1950, pp. 22-26, and 
E/CN.7/AC.3/3, Oct. 1951, Sec. 24. 
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amounts for medical and scientific research. Under the Con- 
vention opium poppy, coca bush, and cannabis plant are 
subject to such control measures as are stipulated in other 
provisions of the Convention dealing with control of these 
plants—provisions largely derived from the 1953 Protocol. 

Recognizing the need for flexibility to meet new conditions 
created by scientific developments and the progress of medical 
knowledge, the Convention provides a procedure for chang- 
ing the scope of control without the necessity of formal treaty 
amendment. This procedure differs from that called for in 
the 1948 Protocol in that it empowers the new International 
Narcotics Commission to amend any of the schedules “after 
consultation with the World Health Organization,” whereas 
the 1948 Protocol gave WHO the power to decide whether 
a new drug should be placed under control and to determine 
the nature of that control. The Draft Single Convention 
is weaker than the Protocol in that it gives the Commission 
power to recommend, but not to require, provisional appli- 
cation of full control to a new substance. 

The draft provisions have been criticized with respect to 
(1) the regime of prohibition for certain drugs, and (2) the 
proposal to give the Commission rather than WHO the 
authority to extend the scope of control. 

The mandatory prohibition of certain drugs listed in 
Schedule IV, including cannabis and heroin, is justified on 
the ground that any medical or scientific need these drugs 
may serve can be equally or better served by drugs less 
susceptible to use for addiction purposes and therefore less 
socially dangerous. A number of governments have taken 
the position that the responsibility should rest with each 
government, in the light of all the information available and 
with due regard to the requirements of effective control, to 
decide whether a particular drug should be prohibited. 
WHO, taking into account the lack of full agreement regard- 
ing the medical value of these drugs, suggests that prohibi- 
tion be recommended instead of being mandatory.” 


21 Doc. E/CONF.34/1, p. 41. 
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Apart from the special issue raised by Schedule IV (man- 
datory prohibition), the main objections to the draft provi- 
sions for bringing new substances under control are (1) that 
too much power is given to a political organ, and (2) that 
too much time is allowed to elapse, since there is necessarily 
a delay after the substance becomes available until it is 
placed under control by a decision of the Commission. Un- 
der the 1948 Protocol, the decision as to whether a particular 
drug should be placed under control is taken by WHO. 
Considering that the question of whether a substance has 
addiction-producing qualities is essentially a technical one, 
this would appear a sound arrangement. Though the Draft 
Single Convention authorizes the Commission, before con- 
sulting WHO, to recommend that a new drug be provisional- 
ly placed under control, this will not eliminate the possibility 
that a new drug with addiction-producing qualities will be 
free of control for a considerable period. Reconsideration 
should be given to a proposal that any new analgesic be 
considered dangerous and subject to control until it has 
been adequately tested and found not to have an addiction- 
producing character. This would mean treating a new sub- 
stance as guilty until proved innocent—which would seem 
a wise precaution in view of the vast number of analgesic 
substances, synthetic and other, that are available after test- 
ing. With proper safeguards, no important health or other 
social interest would be adversely affected by this require- 
ment. In any case, it would appear desirable that the Com- 
mission have the same authority to place a drug under pro- 
visional control that WHO has under the 1948 Protocol. 


International Control Organs 


The present international control machinery, which has 
developed on a step-by-step basis over a period of years, is 
considered by many to be too complicated. There are four 
organs exclusively concerned with the problems of narcotic 
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drugs in the United Nations and the specialized agencies: 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, a functional commission 
of ECOSOC; the PCOB, whose members are appointed by 
ECOSOC; the DSB, two of whose members are appointed by 
WHO, one by the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, and one 
by the DSB; and the WHO Expert Committee on Drugs 
Liable to Produce Addiction. Within the United Nations 
the Division of Narcotic Drugs serves the Commission, while 
the PCOB and the DSB have a separate joint secretariat and 
the Expert Committee is served by the WHO Secretariat. A 
number of other organs of the United Nations and WHO 
are concerned with narcotics problems from time to time. 
ECOSOC has sought to simplify the situation somewhat by 
arranging that DSB members also be members of the PCOB,” 
as are three of the four DSB members at present. 

The Draft Single Convention provides for two principal 
control organs: an International Narcotics Commission, 
which replaces the Commission on Narcotic Drugs as a 
functional commission of ECOSOC with substantially the 
same powers; and an International Narcotics Control Board, 
which succeeds the PCOB and DSB. The proposed Board is 
to be chosen by ECOSOC, and its functions and powers are 
enumerated in Article 19 and defined in detail in Articles 
20-24 of the draft. The Convention contains no special pro- 
vision regarding the Expert Committee, presumably on the 
assumption that this is a matter within the exclusive compe- 
tence of WHO. The existing arrangement of separate secre- 
tariats for the Commission and the Board is retained. 

In the course of discussion in the Commission of Narcotic 
Drugs, Poland and the USSR expressed the view that there 
should be a single control organ.” This was opposed on the 
ground that such a union of legislative and judicial powers 
in one body was undesirable and that a separate quasi-judi- 
cial body and a separate political body composed of govern- 
ment representatives would be preferable. 


22 ECOSOC Res. 667H (XXIV), 1 Aug. 1957. 
23 ECOSOC, OR: 14th Sess., May-Aug. 1952, Suppl. No. 8, pp. 8-9. 
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The International Narcotics Commission 


Articles 7-12 of the draft Convention deal with the con- 
stitutional position of the Commission, the privileges and 
immunities of its members, its operating procedures, and 
its functions. Because of the Commission’s relationship to 
ECOSOC, some doubts have been expressed regarding the 
propriety of including provisions covering such matters in 
the draft.* According to this view, the Convention, by de- 
claring the Commission to be a functional commission of 
ECOSOC, recognizes the latter’s responsibility and authority 
to determine the composition and operating procedures of 
the Commission. The privileges and immunities of the Com- 
mission’s members would be governed by the provisions of 
the United Nations Charter and the Convention on the 
Privileges and Immunities of the United Nations. There is 
not, however, the same objection to including a definition 
of the functions of the Commission since it is recognized 
that the Convention itself is an independent source of 
authority for the Commission and that existing agreements 
have been quite inadequate in their treatment of the powers 
of the League body or its United Nations successor. 

The explanation of this inadequacy may be found in the 
historical evolution of the Commission’s powers. The League 
predecessor of the Commission, the Advisory Committee on 
the Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs, did not 
consider it necessary to refer in the pre-World War II 
treaties to the broad functions that it already carried out 
prior to the 1925 and 1931 Conventions. From the beginning 
of the League, the Advisory Committee exercised a very wide 
measure of general control of narcotics in all countries and 
territories, basing its authority on Article 23(c) of the League 
Covenant and a liberal interpretation of Article 21 of the 
Hague Convention of 1912. Prior to the entry into force of 
the 1925 and 1931 Conventions, the Committee examined 
annually the reports of governments, and laws and regula- 
tions enacted with respect to narcotics control. Article 11 is 


24 Doc. E/CONF.34/1, pp. 55-68. 











thus to a large extent a codification of established practice. 
Other provisions—some of them more controversial, such 
as the provisions according the Commission power to extend 
the scope of control and to choose the procedure for amend- 
ing the Convention—are new and purport to give the con- 
trol system greater effectiveness. 


The International Narcotics Control Board 


Under the proposed Convention, the Board will be an 
organ of central importance, possessing the functions and 
powers of both the PCOB and the DSB under existing 
agreements, as well as new responsibilities to be assigned to 
it. It will be the central control organ, with powers roughly 
comparable to those vested in national regulatory boards 
such as the United States Federal Trade Commission. It is 
to be composed of nine independent members elected by 
ECOSOC for five-year terms: two members “with medical, 
pharmacological or pharmaceutical experience” to be chosen 
from a list of at least three persons nominated by WHO, and 
seven from a list nominated by United Nations members 
and by parties not members of the United Nations. Mem- 
bers of the Board are to be persons of the highest competence, 
impartiality, and disinterestedness, and in their selection 
ECOSOC is directed to consider the importance of including 


in equitable proportion, persons possessing a knowledge of the 
drug situation, both in the producing and manufacturing coun- 
tries on the one hand, and in the consuming countries on the 
other hand, and connected with such countries.” 


This formula represents a compromise between views favor- 
ing varying roles for WHO, ECOSOC, and the Commission. 
It has also been suggested that members be appointed by the 
Secretary-General. 

The desirability of Board members’ being qualified by 
experience and independent and impartial in their actions 
is fully recognized. Notwithstanding, there is considerable 


25 Art. 13, para. 4 of the Draft Single Convention. 
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demand on the part of governments that the principle of 
geographical distribution be applied. There are precedents 
for this, of course, but they are not precedents with sufficient 
merit to be followed in this particular case. In general, in 
such organs the geographical principle should be regarded 
as an unfortunate qualification of the principles of merit 
and independence. A suggestion of real value is that in select- 
ing Board members ECOSOC should give consideration not 
only to knowledge of the drug situation but also to famil- 
iarity with the international conventions and experience in 
interpreting and applying them”; a person with this kind of 
background would have as important a contribution to make 
as an authority on the medical aspects of narcotic drugs or 
an experienced enforcement officer. 


Functions and Powers of the Board 


The International Narcotics Control Board is the princi- 
pal administrative organ under the terms of the Convention. 
Generally speaking, its functions are to administer the sys- 
tems of estimates and statistical returns; to take steps to 
ensure that supply limits are not exceeded; to supervise 
export of drugs to non-parties; to adopt measures to ensure 
the enforcement of the provisions of the Convention; to 
report to ECOSOC and the parties on the execution of its 
functions, and make recommendations with respect there- 
to.27 No question has been raised with regard to the desir- 
ability of vesting these functions, which are currently being 
performed by the PCOB and the DSB, in the new Board; 
only their specific application has caused difficulty. 

The provisions regarding administration of the estimates 
system are based on Chapter II of the 1931 Convention and 
Article 8 of the 1953 Protocol. The Board is authorized to 
fix the date or dates by which, and the manner in which, 
estimates shall be forwarded by governments regarding their 

26 See United Nations Doc. E/CN.7/AC.3/9, 11 Sept. 1958, p.23n. and 


E/CONF./34/1, pp. 73-74. 
27 Art. 19 of the Draft Single Convention. 
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drug requirements. Like the DSB, the Board is empowered 
to establish estimates for countries which have not submit- 
ted them, while endeavoring to consult with them in so 
doing. However, since the draft also provides that only 
members of the United Nations, the specialized agencies, 
and the IAEA will be invited to take part in the formulation 
of the treaty, thus excluding certain states and regimes in- 
cluding the People’s Republic of China, some Eastern 
European countries have taken the position that the Board 
should not be allowed to establish estimates for countries 
that have not had the chance to become parties to the Single 
Convention. The Board is also given authority to examine 
estimates, to ask for further information, and, with the con- 
sent of the governments, to revise these estimates. 

The Board takes over from the PCOB the function of 
administering the system of statistical returns. This had its 
beginnings in the 1925 Convention. The dimensions of the 
functions are considerably enlarged, however, as the result 
of extending the scope of the control system to the produc- 
tion of raw materials. Under the Draft Single Convention 
the Board determines how statistical returns shall be fur- 
nished and prescribes the use of forms for them.” The 
Board is made responsible for examining the returns with 
a view to determining whether “a Party or any other State” 
has complied with the provisions of the Convention. It may 
ask for additional information. The functions and powers 
of the Board in connection with the administration of the 
estimates and statistical returns systems are a central and 
generally accepted feature of the international control system. 


Enforcement Measures 


Article 22 of the draft, dealing with measures the Board 
may take to ensure execution of the provisions of the Con- 
vention, raises some highly controversial issues. It goes 


28 Art. 27 lists the matters with respect to which statistical returns shall 
be made. 
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far beyond the provisions of agreements in force. In addi- 
tion to authorizing the Board to request information from 
governments, to ask for explanations, and to recommend 
an embargo on exports under defined conditions—provisions 
taken over from the 1925 Convention—it gives the Board 
authority to take a progressive series of measures ranging 
from a local inquiry, through a public declaration that a 
party has violated its obligations, to a compulsory embargo 
on imports and exports of drugs. These provisions are largely 
taken from the 1953 Protocol and are intended to equip the 
Board with a wide range of measures it can apply as cir- 
cumstances may require. Three specific aspects of the larger 
question deserve particular attention: (1) the appropriate- 
ness of vesting such powers in the Board instead of in the 
Commission, (2) the desirability of authorizing local in- 
quiries, and (3) the desirability of including any provision 
for an embargo, especially a mandatory one. 

The powers accorded the Board under Article 22 clearly 
do involve the exercise by it of considerable discretion, with 
possibly serious consequences for particular states. Thus the 
Board is to determine whether a state has substantially 
failed to carry out the provisions of the Convention and 
whether this greatly impedes the control of drugs in the 
territory of another state. If the Board makes such a finding, 
it may, as we have seen, publicly denounce a state or in some 
cases even impose an embargo. Such measures can, of course, 
affect the prestige and interests of the state concerned. The 
question has been raised whether, if these powers are to be 
vested in an international organ, that organ, in order for its 
authority to be accepted, should not be composed of persons 
qualified to judge the political consequences of their acts. 
Also it has been suggested that the effectiveness of the Board 
in the performance of its primary functions might be ad- 
versely affected if it has such broad enforcement powers.” 


The provision for a local inquiry suffers by being associ- 
ated with measures to ensure execution. Some governments, 


2 Doc. E/CONF.34/1, pp. 83-84. 
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especially Eastern European, have objected to this provision 
—primarily, it would appear, because it is viewed both as 
a means of checking on the conduct of government officials 
and as a violation of national sovereignty.°° The second 
reason, of course, has limited validity since the inquiry in 
any case could only be carried out with the consent of the 
government. Nevertheless, refusal would be interpreted as 
indicating a desire to conceal. While it is quite clear that 
a number of governments will refuse to accept any provision 
for a local inquiry as a part of the enforcement mechanism, 
the same objections do not apply to the use of local missions 
such as the Middle East Narcotics Survey*! organized by 
the appropriate international organs in cooperation with 
the governments concerned. Such surveys are designed to 
strengthen the hand of the governments in combating illicit 
traffic, to advise on possible improvements in national laws 
and administration, and to assist generally in rendering tech- 
nical assistance. 

The desirability of giving the Board powers to impose as 
well as recommend an embargo on the import and export of 
drugs is a question of crucial importance. How this question 
is answered by the Conference may well determine the ac- 
ceptability to many states of the proposed Single Convention. 
The PCOB’s power under the 1925 Convention to recom- 
mend an embargo on exports to a particular country where 
excessive quantities of drugs were accumulating or which 
threatened to become a center of illicit traffic has never been 
used. This does not necessarily mean, however, that the 
availability of the power has had no effect. The limitation 
of the embargo to exports has been viewed as discriminating 
against countries that are dependent on imports. Conse- 
quently, the provision of the draft Convention extending 
the embargo power to imports from a country that violates 
its obligations as an exporter is an improvement—on the 
assumption that the embargo is to be retained. 


30 Jbid., pp. 85-86. 
31 See below, pp. 235-237. 
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In considering the merits of the embargo,” it is necessary 
to consider the place of the recommendatory embargo in the 
control system initially and how its potential has been 
affected by subsequent developments. At the time it was 
incorporated in the control system in 1925, the import-certi- 
ficate and export-authorization system was not yet generally 
applied. Many countries had no effective domestic controls 
that would prevent diversion of legal narcotics supplies into 
illicit traffic. Under these conditions, if excessive quantities 
of narcotics accumulated in a country, legal imports would 
feed the illicit traffic. The embargo on exports to such a 
country was viewed as a direct blow to illicit traffickers as 
well as a means of influencing the country concerned. At 
present, owing to the nearly universal application of the 
system of import certificates and export authorizations and 
to the general adoption of regimes of domestic control, there 
is little danger that considerable amounts of the legal im- 
ports of a country will find their way into the illicit traffic. 
The embargo under such circumstances would not hit the 
traffickers but might endanger the availability of needed 
medical supplies. 


If the embargo is directed primarily against governments 
and is intended to induce governments to respect their 
obligations under the Convention, there are considerations 
of a different order to be taken into account. It must be 
admitted that the effectiveness of a system of international 
control must in the first instance depend primarily upon the 
good faith of governments. Governments may be persuaded 
that it is in their interest to discharge their obligations 
faithfully; it is more difficult to force them by penalties to 
do so. Furthermore, it is hardly conceivable that the Board 
would recommend or order an embargo that would have the 
effect of cutting off needed medical supplies from a country. 
It should also be noted that all countries are not open to this 
kind of pressure. Those which are self-sufficient would not 


82.On enforcement provisions, and the embargo in particular, see May, 


op. cit., pp. 9-12. 





suffer from an embargo on their imports. Most countries 
which habitually export drugs would not suffer any unbear- 
able loss to their economies from an embargo on their ex- 
ports. Past experience suggests that the Board would be 
highly reluctant to use its embargo power. If there is merit 
in having a weapon in reserve which can be used to support 
the other enforcement powers, the recommendatory embargo 
would serve this purpose. The elimination of the mandatory 
embargo provisions, including the complicated provisions 
for appeal from the decision of the Board, would simplify 
the Single Convention, would make its terms more accept- 
able to governments, and, on the basis of available evidence, 
would not in practice weaken the effectiveness of the system. 

In fact, emphasis on the embargo serves to detract attention 
from what, after the good faith of governments, is the next 
most important pillar upon which enforcement of interna- 
tional narcotics control rests: the support of public opinion. 
Experience to date has shown that governments whose short- 
comings in the carrying out of their obligations are not due 
to ignorance, weakness, and considerations of a technical 
nature are more responsive to reactions of informed nation- 
al and international public opinion than to threats of 
penalties and punishment. The principal instrument for 
clarifying the factual situation for the interested publics and 
pointing up the critical issues is the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs. At meetings of the Commission, the annual 
reports of governments and the reports on seizure of narcotic 
drugs from the illicit traffic are discussed and evaluated. The 
late Stewart J. Fuller, who was the United States observer 
on the League’s Advisory Committee, characterized its work 
in the following words: 


The Opium Advisory Committee affords the one forum in the 
world where the problem of the illicit traffic in narcotic drugs 
can be and is publicly discussed and where any government 
whose territory has been used as a base for the illicit traffic may, 
without fear or favor, be publicly asked to account for its stew- 
ardship. Most of the progress made in the past ten years has 
been due to publicity and the value of this Committee as an 
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organ of publicity is widely recognized and in some quarters 
feared.3% 

Mutatis mutandis, the same can be said of the United Na- 
tions Commission on Narcotic Drugs. Behind the Commis- 
sion stand ECOSOC and the General Assembly, capable of 
carrying still further the process of mobilizing the opinions 
of governments and interested groups if necessary. 


The Secretariats 


The Draft Single Convention provides for separate secre- 
tariats for the Commission and the Board. Article 24, while 
authorizing the Council, in agreement with the Board to 
make arrangements “to provide, through the Secretary- 
General, for the administrative services of the Board and 
for the control of its staff by him in administrative matters,” 
requires the Secretary-General to appoint the secretary and 
staff of the Board “on the nomination of the Board” and 
“subject to the approval of the Council.” There appears to 
be no serious criticism of this proposal by governments. 
Notwithstanding, from the point of view of sound admini- 
stration, it is a highly questionable procedure. The first 
draft of the Convention provided for a single secretariat 
which would be an integral part of the United Nations 
Secretariat.44 The Commission on Narcotic Drugs at its 
fourth session in 1949 accepted the Secretariat’s view that 
“this would be a sound arrangement administratively and 
would simplify the tasks of Governments in the matter of 
communication with the control bodies.’** The following 
year it reversed its attitude and took the position that the 
Board's secretariat should be separate from that of the Com- 
mission.*® The reasons for this reversal included the follow- 
ing: (1) a single secretariat would have to serve two masters 


33 Adolf Lande, “The Adjustment of the International Opium Administra- 
tion to an Eventual Dissolution of the League of Nations,” Columbia Law 
Review, Vol. 45, No. 3 (May 1945), pp. 403-404. 

34 United Nations Doc. E/CN.7/AC.3/3, Oct. 1951, Sec. 28. 

35 ECOSOC, OR: 4th Year, 9th Sess., Suppl. No. 9, Sec. 12. 
36 Jbid., 12th Sess., Feb.-Mar. 1951, Suppl. No. 2, p. 13. 








independent of each other; (2) the independence of the Board 
as a judicial body would be endangered if its secretariat 
served at the same time the Commission, a political body; 
and (3) no real economy would be achieved since part of 
the staff would have to be in Europe to serve the Interna- 
tional Clearing House, which at that time was being pro- 
posed as part of the control system.*? 

The reasons which historically led first to a joint secre- 
tariat for the Advisory Committee and the DSB and a 
separate one for the Board, and later to a joint secretariat 
for the PCOB and DSB and a separate one for the Commis- 
sion on Narcotic Drugs, have limited application to the 
present problem. The Division of Narcotic Drugs has been 
transferred to Geneva. At the secretariat level there is in- 
evitably much overlapping of responsibilities between the 
Division and the joint secretariat, and this will be consider- 
ably increased under the draft proposal. The independence 
of the Board is amply provided for by other provisions of 
the draft. Furthermore, the contention that the Board’s in- 
dependence would be imperiled if it had to rely on the same 
secretariat that serves the Commission runs counter to the 
accepted principle that the United Nations Secretariat is a 
unified, independent, and objective organ. Finally, the spe- 
cific requirement of Article 24 that the Secretary-General, 
in appointing the staff of the Board, is limited to Board 
nominations and can act only with the approval of ECOSOC 
would seem to restrict his freedom of action in a manner 
inconsistent with his position in the United Nations and 
under the staff rules and regulations of the Organization. 


37 The Division of Narcotic Drugs was then located in New York. 
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The Draft Single Convention: 


The Duties of States and General Provisions 


AS WE HAVE SEEN, the present system of international con- 
trol of narcotic drugs is based on the assumption that 
governments have the initial and direct responsibility to 
exercise controls, and the Draft Single Convention accepts 
and applies the same principle. Generally speaking, the 
obligations of states under existing agreements are con- 
tinued and, insofar as appears necessary to more effective 
control, are extended. Thus, under the draft, states are 
placed under the obligation to control production of nar- 
cotic raw materials. This part of the draft raises some of 
the most controversial issues to be considered by the Pleni- 
potentiary Conference. 

Limitation of the use of dangerous drugs to medical and 
scientific needs is the guiding principle of the present sys- 
tem of international control. This principle regarding use 
is supplemented by rules similarly limiting the manufacture 
of, internal and external trade in, and possession of such 
drugs. These requirements apply only to manufactured 
narcotics. Narcotic raw materials—opium, coca leaves, can- 
nabis and cannabis resin—though under some measure of 
international control, are not currently subject to these 
basic rules. 

To achieve a balancing of supplies and needs, and more 
particularly to provide the basis for the work of the inter- 
national control organs, states are required under existing 
agreements to submit statistical data on the production of 
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raw opium and coca leaves, the amount of substances under 
control that have been manufactured, stocks on hand, con- 
sumption, the quantity confiscated, and imports and exports. 
They are also required to submit estimates on drugs under 
control to meet medical and scientific needs or for purposes 
of conversion, and on the reserved stocks they desire to 
maintain. States are obligated under existing conventions 
to keep drug manufacture and imports within the esti- 
mated needs. They are required to establish systems of li- 
censing and import and export authorizations; and also to 
provide the Secretary-General with information that the 
Commission may request as necessary for the performance 
of its functions, including annual reports on the working 
of the control system, texts of laws and regulations promul- 
gated to give effect to the Convention, and detailed infor- 
mation concerning cases of illicit traffic. 


Limitation of Production 


The most serious gap in the existing system of interna- 
tional control is its non-application to narcotic raw mate- 
rials. While this gap has long been recognized, there are 
obvious difficulties in subjecting agricultural processes to 
close governmental control—difficulties that do not exist in 
the case of manufacturing. Much of the cultivation of the 
coca bush, the opium poppy, and the cannabis plant is in 
areas where governmental control is not fully effective. Fur- 
thermore, the opium poppy is often cultivated for culinary 
purposes, and the cannabis plant for its seeds and its fibre 
used in industry. However, even where the plants are grown 
for non-harmful purposes, the producers are often tempted 
by illegal traffickers to sell their products for secret conver- 
sion into narcotic substances. The Draft Single Convention 
proposes to place all these raw materials, including poppy 
straw, under full control.** In fact, it proposes to place can- 
nabis and its resin under a regime of prohibition. 


88 Chapter VIII, sub-chapter A. 
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Opium and Poppy Straw 


The League’s Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium 
and Other Dangerous Drugs studied the problem of the 
control of opium production and prepared a draft treaty 
to that end.*® Before World War II, several opium-produc- 
ing countries had established effective systems of control 
over the cultivation of the opium poppy. Progress remained 
slow, however, gathering momentum only after the war. 
All countries permitting the legal production of opium 
have by now placed it under strict if not completely effective 
control. 

After considering an ambitious proposal for an inter- 
national opium monopoly with international inspection, 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs decided to recommend, 
as the basis for the 1953 Protocol, French proposals of a 
more limited nature.*® Opium-producing countries would 
be required to establish a system of control amounting to 
national opium monopolies. Each country would create 
government agencies to designate the areas for cultivation, 
license the cultivation, receive the crops produced, and have 
the exclusive right of importing, exporting, wholesale trad- 
ing, and maintaining stocks. Production, export, and import 
of opium would be regulated in such a way as to ensure 
that the stocks held by any party would not exceed limits 
considered appropriate for the satisfaction of medical and 
scientific needs and the maintenance of reasonable reserve 
stocks. Furthermore, parties would limit the import and 
export of opium exclusively to medical and scientific needs 
and would limit international trade in opium to that pro- 
duced in the following countries: Bulgaria, Greece, India, 
Iran, Turkey, the USSR, and Yugoslavia. Finally, they would 
agree not to import opium from any state not a party to 
the Protocol, including those named. 

Although accepted by thirty-four states, the 1953 Proto- 
col has not entered into force because of lack of ratification 


39 League of Nations Doc. C.175, M.104, 1939, XI, Annex I, pp. 11-21. 
40 See above, pp. 186-187. 








by at least three of the seven producing states listed above. 
Notwithstanding, it has to some extent contributed to fur- 
ther progress in bringing national opium production under 
effective control. Many opium-producing states have sys- 
tems of control that fully comply with the standards set 
by the Protocol. Two former opium-producing countries* 
have prohibited the production of opium in bold attempts 
to solve the difficulties connected with its control. 

In one respect the Draft Single Convention goes even 
further than the system of control envisaged in the Protocol. 
It subjects poppy straw to the same control regime as opium, 
whereas the 1953 Protocol simply requires that parties enact 
all laws or regulations that might be necessary to ensure 
adequate control of the manufacture of morphine from 
poppy straw. This extension and the proposed limitation 
of international trade in opium to the production of a 
restricted number of countries are two provisions of the 
draft that have proved to be among the most controversial. 

Poppy straw is defined in the draft Convention to include 
all parts (except the seeds) of the opium poppy plant, after 
mowing, “which are intended for use in the manufacture 
of opium alkaloids.’ In a sense, the definition begs the 
question since one of the main difficulties in the submis- 
sion of poppy straw to control is that much of the straw 
produced is not intended for the manufacture of narcotics. 
The problem of control has only existed since the 1920s, 
when methods were developed in Hungary for the extraction 
of morphine from the capsules and upper parts of the stem 
of the poppy plant after cutting. Since then this source of 
narcotics has assumed considerable importance. On a world- 
wide level the percentage of morphine extracted from poppy 
straw in the period 1954-1958 ranged from 15.5 in 1956 and 
1957 to 23.6 in 1954. 

Placing poppy straw under full control has been justified 
on the ground that it closes an important source of illicit 


41 Afghanistan and Iran. 
42 Art. I(v). 
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traffic in drugs. The objections raised have taken a variety 
of forms. The majority of objecting countries have been 
European. The Austrian government, for example, com- 
ments that it is not possible to estimate the cultivated area 
of poppy from which poppy straw is harvested for produc- 
tion of alkaloids. It points out that the poppy plant is 
cultivated mainly for the seeds and that poppy straw is only 
a by-product which is partly destroyed and partly used as 
litter. The Federal Republic of Germany reports that poppy 
straw has never been used for the illicit extraction of al- 
kaloids in that country, that existing controls are adequate, 
and that bringing poppy straw under the proposed control 
is unnecessary and would entail enormous difficulties. 
Poland maintains that “the circumstances surrounding the 
growing of poppy straw are entirely different from those 
surrounding opium production.” It therefore opposes the 
proposed extension of control. The United Kingdom, while 
professing no direct interest in the problem “since poppy 
straw is of negligible importance as a source of morphine” 
in that country, observes that poppy straw in itself is harm- 
less unless processed with special equipment and in large 
quantities, that its use for alkaloids manufacture is already 
controlled, and that there is no evidence of any actual or 
potential danger which would justify the elaborate pro- 
visions of the draft. These provisions, the United Kingdom 
concludes, “put poppy straw on the same level of danger 
as opium and seem. . . to be regulation for regulation’s 
sake.” The Permanent Central Opium Board and the Drug 
Supervisory Body have also expressed doubts regarding the 
practicability of the provisions on poppy straw.* 

While there appear to be differences of opinion regarding 
the importance of poppy straw as a source for illicit traffic, 
it seems fairly clear that the control of production does pre- 
sent very serious difficulties and that doubts regarding the 
workability of the proposed controls are justified. It is of 
some significance that the decision to place poppy straw 


43 Doc. E/CONF.34/1, pp. 103-104, 106, 107, 109, 105, and 110 respectively. 
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under full control in the proposed draft was taken in the 
Commission by a seven-to-six decision with one abstention. 
The fact that many governments have declared their unwill- 
ingness to accept the controls should be carefully weighed 
in making a final decision. The Secretary-General is con- 
ducting a study of the harmful characteristics of poppy straw, 
the results of which will be submitted to the Plenipotentiary 
Conference. This may bring forth new considerations to be 
taken into account. As of now, it would seem that the Con- 
ference might be wise to revert to the more modest approach 
of the 1953 Protocol. 

The proposal to limit international trade in opium and 
poppy straw to the products of certain enumerated countries 
is not new in concept in view of the similar provision, limited 
to opium, contained in the 1953 Protocol. However, numer- 
ous objections have been raised to this provision in the draft 
Convention: (1) there is no provision for modifying the list 
of countries as conditions may warrant; (2) the supply of 
opium necessary for medical purposes may be jeopardized 
if principal producers do not become parties (since imports 
may be made only from parties) or if they decide, as Iran 
has already done, to stop production; (3) similar develop 
ments may result in one or two states having a monopoly; 
(4) such a list is discriminatory and violates the principle 
of equality; and (5) the list is inappropriate for poppy straw 
in any case.** Quite apart from the special problem of poppy 
straw, this limitation to specifically enumerated countries 
would appear to be an instance of excessive rigidity in a 
treaty provision. Even if the effective limitation of inter- 
national trade requires restricting that trade to the produc- 
tion of certain countries, there should be enough flexibility 
in the provisions, through giving discretionary powers to 
the organs of control, to permit adjustment to changed con- 
ditions both of supply and demand without requiring for- 
mal amendment of the Convention. 


44 ECOSOC, OR: 20th Sess., July-Aug. 1955, Suppl. No. 8, pp. 10-11. 
45 Doc. E/CONF.34/1, pp. 112-117. 
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Coca Leaves and Crude Cocaine 


Before World War II the effective contro] and limita- 
tion of the production of coca leaves to the quantities 
required for medical and scientific purposes would have 
been considered a very distant goal. The United Nations 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs took a more optimistic view. 
On its recommendation and in accordance with the requests 
of the governments concerned, the Economic and Social 
Council sent a Commission of Enquiry to Bolivia and Peru 
to investigate the effects of coca-leaf chewing and the possi- 
bilities of limiting production and controlling distribution. 
The Commission of Enquiry carried out its assignment in 
the fall of 1949. It recommended various measures intended 
to obtain, after a definite period, the complete abolition 
of coca-leaf chewing and of production of leaves for that 
purpose, and the gradual limitation of production of coca 
leaves to the quantities required for legitimate purposes.‘ 

In recent years administrative conditions for control have 
improved as the result of cadastral surveys in some areas 
where the coca bush is grown. In 1954, the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs reached the conclusion that coca-leaf 
chewing was addiction-forming and that placing the coca 
leaf under rigid controls was desirable.** On its initiative, 
ECOSOC recommended to the coca-leaf producing countries 
that they gradually limit the cultivation of the coca bush 
and the export of coca leaves to medical, scientific, and other 
legitimate purposes. When preparing the Draft Single Con- 
vention, the Commission decided to place the coca bush and 
coca leaves under a control similar to that applicable to the 
opium poppy, opium, and poppy straw. International trade 
in coca leaves and crude cocaine is limited to the products 
of Bolivia, Indonesia, and Peru. Special provisions permit 
the use of coca leaves for the preparation of a flavoring agent. 
The draft proposals have been generally well received, al- 


46 ECOSOC Res. 246H (IX), 23 July 1949. 


47 ECOSOC, OR: 12th Sess., July 1950, Spec. Suppl. No. 1. 
48 [bid., 18th Sess., July-Aug. 1955. Suppl. No. 8, pp. 13-14. 
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production for export to certain countries. As in the case | p 
of the comparable provision for limiting production of | J 
opium for export, a wiser solution might be to adopt a more | ¢ 
flexible arrangement. 
Cannabis 

For cannabis,*® cannabis resin, and the extracts and tinc- | ,, 
tures of cannabis, control under the draft Convention takes | ,, 
the form of prohibition rather than regulation of produc- | _,, 
tion. Since the reasons for and objections to the regime of | 44 
prohibition have already been reviewed, comment here will | ,, 
be limited to the special considerations that make control 
of production in whatever form a matter of some difficulty. - 

As a result of surveys initiated at the request of the Com- ‘ai 
mission on Narcotic Drugs and under the stimulus of inter- of 
national attention, efforts have been made in many parts ne 
of the world to prohibit or restrict production of cannabis. - 
Outside the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent, production and sal 
consumption of cannabis for other than medical and scien- | | 
tific purposes, and often for these purposes, has been out- = 
lawed. Nevertheless, the fact that cannabis commonly grows i 
wild in many parts of the world under conditions where re 
control is extremely difficult has resulted in a wide gap se 
between the legal and the actual situations. Furthermore, “a 
cannabis is used extensively in the Indo-Pakistan subcon- on 
tinent in a number of indigenous systems of medicine, which | 
makes it necessary to proceed gradually in introducing any | . 
regime of prohibition. its 

As noted earlier,® there is considerable sentiment in favor | “© 
of substituting a recommendation of prohibition for the re- the 
gime of mandatory prohibition for which the draft Conven- | be 
tion provides. Although the article on reservations permits | 80 
exceptions to be made on a temporary and supervised basis | S0C 

req 





49 Known under some 200 names, the best known of which are Indian 
hemp, marijuana, and hashish. 
50 See above, p. 194. 
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to the regime of prohibition,*' this escape clause would not 
provide the same degree of flexibility as a recommendation. 
It would undoubtedly result in a stricter regime and would 
complicate the task of the control organs. 


Control of Industry and Trade 


The provisions in the draft for control of the drug indus- 
try and trade follow in general the lines of the present con- 
trol system based on the 1925 Geneva Convention. Some 
new provisions have been introduced to take account of 
changed conditions in an effort to strengthen existing con- 
trols. 

The 1925 Convention obligated the contracting parties to 
control all persons manufacturing, importing, selling, dis- 
tributing, or exporting the drugs in question by a system 
of licensing. The Draft Single Convention specifies an al- 
ternative method of control—the establishment of a state 
enterprise or system of state enterprises.*? This takes into 
account the growth in recent years of direct government 
operation of manufacturing and trade enterprises. When the 
licensing system was first elaborated, the possibility or de- 
sirability of organizing the drug industry and trade in this 
manner was not seriously considered. Since the draft leaves 
each state free to choose which form of control it will adopt, 
there can be no serious objection to the provisions in ques- 
tion. 

The draft goes beyond the 1925 Convention in some of 
its detailed requirements regarding the domestic distribu- 
tion of drugs under full control. It requires, for example, 
that prescriptions for drugs be written on official forms “to 
be issued in the form of counterfoil books by the competent 
governmental authorities or by authorized professional as- 
sociations.”” It contains a provision obligating parties to 
require that use be made in various written and printed 


51 See below, pp. 222-223. 
52 Arts. 40, 41, and 42. 





materials relating to drugs, including labels, of “the inter- 
national non-proprietary name, communicated by the World 
Health Organization, or failing such communication, by the 
Commission.” Further, parties must ensure that “any package 
containing a drug shall show a clearly visible double red 
band, but not on the exterior wrapping in which such pack- 
age is consigned.”** A number of governments have registered 
strong objections to these requirements and have indicated 
that they will not be able to agree to them. 

The draft continues the requirement of import and ex- 
port authorizations for drugs entering into international 
trade, as initially provided in the 1925 Convention. Several 
new details have been introduced, and while some of these 
have been the occasion for adverse comments, they are not 
likely to cause serious difficulty at the Conference. 

One question, however, deserves special comment: the 
matter of carrying drugs in first-aid kits in railway trains, 
ships, and aircraft engaged in international traffic. The prob- 
lem has been under consideration by the Commission for 
some time; it is especially difficult in the case of aircraft 
because administration of normal control procedures may 
involve serious delays and inconvenience. 

The draft Convention contains an article** which, by the 
Commission’s decision, is to be regarded as provisional and 
subject to possible revision after the views of interested 
organizations have been received. By the terms of this ar- 
ticle, the carriage by railway trains, ships, or aircraft engaged 
in international traffic of such drugs as are needed in the 
course of the journey for first-aid purposes is not to be con- 
sidered import, export, or transit within the meaning of 
the Convention. Proper safeguards are to be taken by the 
country of registry to prevent the improper use of these 
drugs or their diversion for illicit purposes. In the case of 
drugs carried by ships or aircraft, the laws, regulations, per- 
mits, and licenses of the country of registry apply. 


53 Art. 41, paras. 2(b), 3, and 5 respectively. 
54 Art. 42 bis. 
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The problem of drugs carried aboard aircraft has also been 
the subject of independent consideration quite apart from 
the Draft Single Convention. The Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs, ECOSOC, and interested international agencies have 
all studied this question within the framework of exist- 
ing agreements. At the request of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (ICAO), the Commission considered 
whether the transport of narcotic drugs in first-aid kits of 
aircraft engaged in international flights was permissible with- 
out import and export authorizations under Chapter V of 
the 1925 Convention, and if so, what safeguards should be 
applied to prevent misuse of such drugs. As the result of 
consultations between the United Nations Secretariat and 
those of WHO, ICAO, and the International Criminal Police 
Organization, recommendations were agreed upon and in- 
corporated in a draft resolution recommended by the Com- 
mission and adopted by ECOSOC. By the terms of this 
resolution ECOSOC called attention to WHO’s opinion that 
narcotic drugs are required in emergencies aboard aircraft 
engaged in international flight, and to the legal advice of 
the United Nations Secretariat that the import certificate 
and export authorization system of the 1925 Convention 
did not apply to narcotic drugs carried solely for emergency 
purposes in the first-aid kits of such aircraft. It also recom- 
mended to governments detailed measures to be adopted to 
ensure proper use and to prevent misuse. This resolution 
will undoubtedly have great influence when the Plenipoten- 
tiary Conference considers the final form of the article of 
the Single Convention. 


Measures Against Illicit Traffickers 


| Three draft articles concern measures to be taken by states 
in dealing with illegal traffickers.5® This subject was dealt 
with at some length and in considerable detail by the 1936 
Convention for the Suppression of the Illicit Traffic in Dan- 


55 ECOSOC Res. 770 E (XXX), 25 July 1960. 
56 Arts. 44-46. 





gerous Drugs. That Convention has received a substantially 
smaller number of ratifications than other narcotics agree- 
ments, primarily because of the extent to which its pro- 
visions have been regarded as unduly encroaching upon 
national sovereignty and jurisdiction in criminal matters. 
As a consequence, the provisions of the Draft Single Con- 
vention are less stringent in the hope that they will be more 
generally acceptable. 

Parties to the Convention are to undertake to adopt such 
measures as will ensure that enumerated acts will be punish- 
able offenses and that serious offenses will be liable to severe 
punishment. Detailed provisions are made with regard to 
offenses committed in foreign countries and to inclusion of 
offenses in extradition treaties as extraditable crimes. These 
are generally subject to the provisions of national criminal 
and constitutional requirements. 

INTERPOL has expressed the view that the draft does 
not adequately state the basic principles of the 1936 Con- 
vention that it feels are essential to effective international 
cooperation in combating the illicit traffic.*” These principles 
are (1) coordination of preventive action at the national 
level, (2) direct cooperation between the agencies respon- 
sible for coordination, and (3) the speediest possible trans- 
mittal of legal papers required for prosecuting offenders. 
In the opinion of INTERPOL only the first is adequately 
formulated in the draft: the second is not, and there is no 
reference to the third. 


Treatment of Drug Addicts 


Chapter X (Article 47) of the Single Convention is con- 
cerned with treatment of drug addicts. This represents a 
new approach to the problem of international control. It 
reflects the view that attempts must be made to reduce the 
demand for drugs for improper purposes as well as to pre- 
vent the drugs from being put to illicit use: to this end the 


57 Doc. E/CONF.34/1, pp. 152-153. 
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drug addict should be cured and restored to normal partici- 
pation in society. While this principle is accepted today, 
there is no general agreement on how drug addiction should 
be treated or whether the subject is appropriate for discus- 
sion in an international agreement. 

Draft Article 47 provides that “Parties shall give special 
attention to the provisions of facilities for the medical treat- 
ment, care and rehabilitation” of drug addicts. “If they have 
a serious problem of drug addiction and their economic re- 
sources permit,” they are to use “their best endeavours to 
establish facilities for the compulsory treatment of drug ad- 
dicts in closed institutions.” Objections have been raised to 
these provisions by many governments.** Some—the Cana- 
dian and Swiss—point out that this is a health matter within 
the jurisdiction of local authorities and that the provisions 
encroach on the local government’s competence. Others— 
Australia, India, and the Netherlands, for example—object 
to the specification of compulsory treatment in closed in- 
stitutions on the ground that this is too restrictive and that 
other methods of treatment may be equally effective. There 
is a widespread feeling that this prescription should at most 
be in the form of a recommendation. As a matter of fact, 
the phraseology of the article amounts to little more than 
that. The Soviet Union has suggested that a statement be in- 
cluded to the effect that the most important condition for 
eradication of drug addiction is the consistent carrying out 
by states of measures designed to raise the material welfare 
and cultural levels of the population and to improve the 
medical services. 

The drafting of an acceptable article on drug addiction 
is likely to prove difficult. In the first place, performance of 
any duty placed upon states must of necessity be conditioned 
by their economic and technical resources. A number of 
countries with relatively large numbers of drug addicts lack 
the resources to provide adequate treatment facilities. Only 
if technical and economic aid are provided on a sufficient 


58 Ibid., pp. 158-160. 
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scale will it be possible for such states to carry out any 
meaningful commitment. Finally, given the wide difference 
of opinion regarding the various forms of treatment, it 
would appear unwise to prescribe a particular method at 
the present time. 


General Provisions 


The draft contains the usual articles on language, entry 
into force, acceptance, territorial application, reservations, 
and transitional provisions. While it is not necessary to ex- 
amine all these provisions in detail here, they do have im- 
portance and must be considered insofar as they bear on 
the central purpose of the Convention—namely, the achieve- 
ment of a more effective control system by substituting for 
existing agreements one treaty having general application 
and establishing the same commitments for all. 

Article 48 provides that the Convention shall be open for 
“signature or acceptance on behalf of any Member of the 
United Nations, of any State invited to participate in the 
Conference,” as well as “of any other State which the Coun- 
cil may invite to become a Party.” The effect of this lan- 
guage is to permit the exclusion, except by special invitation 
of ECOSOC, of those Communist-controlled states or re- 
gimes (in China, North Korea, North Viet-Nam, East Ger- 
many, and Outer Mongolia) which are not members of the 
United Nations and which will not qualify for participation 
in the Conference by virtue of membership in one or more 
of the specialized agencies. The exclusion will not apply to 
the non-Communist parts of the divided states since they 
have membership in one or more of the agencies. The East- 
ern European states parties to existing agreements have 
strongly objected to the provision on the ground that the 
exclusion is discriminatory and violates the principle of 


universality.* 


59 [bid., pp. 161-163. 
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It should further be pointed out that, quite apart from 
principle, the exclusion of the areas in question from the 
full operation of the Convention will greatly limit the 
effectiveness of the control regime. Government reports and 
discussions in the Commission have repeatedly emphasized 
that an important source of drugs for illicit traffic is the 
Chinese mainland.” Until the Peking government partici- 
pates in the international control system, there is little likeli- 
hood that this source of the illicit traffic will be eliminated. 
In all probability, however, the answer to Chinese partici- 
pation will have to await resolution of the problem of 
Chinese representation at the political level—that is, in the 
United Nations. 

According to Article 49, the Convention shall enter into 
force following “the signature without reservation as to 
acceptance, or the deposit of an instrument of acceptance,” 
by at least twenty-five states, including three of the princi- 
pal manufacturing countries and three of the countries which 
under the Convention may produce opium and poppy straw 
for international trade. This permits the Single Convention 
to enter into force before considerably fewer than half the 
states bound by one or more of the agreements now in 
force have accepted it. Since Article 51 stipulates that the 
Convention, upon coming into force, shall terminate and 
replace the provisions of the agreements now governing 
relations between parties, the possibility does exist of a 
highly confused situation. 

Article 52 attempts in part to deal with this twilight period 
by two provisions. First, the functions of the Board under 
Article 13 of the Convention shall, from the date the Con- 
vention comes into force, be provisionally carried on by the 
PCOB and by the DSB. ECOSOC is left free to decide when 
the new Board shall enter upon its duties. Presumably the 
Board will not be brought into being until the Single Con- 
vention has been accepted by those states parties to the exist- 


60 See, for example, ECOSOC, OR: 30th Sess., July-Aug. 1960, Suppl. No. 
9, paras. 93-121. 
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ing treaties whose cooperation is necessary. Second, when the 
Board does supercede the PCOB and the DSB, it is author- 
ized to perform their function vis-a-vis states parties to earlier 
conventions which have not yet accepted the Single Con- 
vention. However, this latter provision is of somewhat ques- 
tionable value since the states involved may not be willing 
to recognize the Board’s authority. Thus there still remains 
the possibility of a highly unsatisfactory legal situation if 
the Convention enters into force with a relatively small 
number of acceptances. This points up the desirability of 
making every effort at the Conference to achieve a Conven- 
tion which will prove in the end to be generally acceptable, 
with only such reservations as will not seriously detract 
from achieving its purposes. The likelihood of confusion 
could be reduced by requiring a much higher number of 
acceptances as a condition to entry into force, including a 
larger number of manufacturing and producing states. This 
might, however, have the effect of making it too easy for a 
state to block a particular provision that under some pressure 
it would be willing to accept. 

The Draft Single Convention contains an article on reser- 
vations raising questions of a political and legal nature 
which the Commission feels must be left to the Conference 
to decide.“ The draft recognizes the right of states to accept 
with reservations but seeks to prevent the exercise of this 
right from vitiating the effectiveness of the Convention. It 
permits each party to reserve the right to allow temporarily 
certain practices, such as the quasi-medical use of opium, 
opium smoking, and coca-leaf chewing, which the Conven- 
tion in principle prohibits. But it limits the manner in 
which, and the conditions under which, the practices are to 
be permitted. At the same time, it places obligations upon 
the parties and provides procedures for bringing these prac- 
tices to an end within a reasonable time. 

The admission of reservations with regard to the continu- 
ance of certain practices is apparently a necessary qualifica- 


61 Art. 56, para. 7 appears in three alternative forms. 
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tion of the general principles set forth in earlier articles 
that the production, manufacture of, trade in, possession 
and use of drugs listed in Schedule IV are prohibited, and 
in the case of others are limited exclusively to medical and 
scientific purposes. While much progress has been made in 
getting countries to agree to the prohibition of certain uses 
hitherto justified on grounds of custom or special need, there 
still remain areas where complete prohibition does not yet 
appear to be feasible. The Convention proposes to accept 
these special situations by permitting reservations while 
seeking their elimination at the earliest possible time. 

The possibility of reservations on other matters raises 
additional and in a sense more complex problems. Many 
states have expressed strong opposition to certain provisions 
of the draft, apart from the general principles referred to 
above, and have stated their intention to maintain their 
position by reservations if necessary. If the practice of mak- 
ing reservations becomes common and is followed with re- 
spect to important matters, the result can be unfortunate 
from the point of view of the integrity of the Convention. 

For dealing with such reservations, the draft Convention 
contains three alternative texts. One would allow additional 
reservations in respect to provisions—unspecified in the draft 
—to be determined by the Conference. The second and 
third would, in somewhat differing language, allow states 
to propose reservations with respect to matters other than 
those concerning temporary practices. The state making the 
reservation would notify the Secretary-General who, in turn, 
would inform the other governments concerned; if there 
were no objection within 180 days, the reservation would 
be deemed accepted. 

The first alternative proposal presents both advantages 
and disadvantages. The Conference would have to agree 
on the specific provisions with respect to which reservations 
could be made. Such an approach would limit the possibili- 
ties of weakening the Convention by reservation and might 
be feasible, considering that objections have tended to be 
concentrated on certain provisions of the Convention. It 
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would not, however, eliminate the possibility that parties 
might insist on unacceptable reservations, which would mean 
postponing the resolution of differences at the Conference 
itself and thus delay entry into force of the Single Conven- 
tion. 

As regards the second and third alternatives, Hungary 
and the Soviet Union would go even further. They have 
taken the position that every state should be entitled to make 
any reservation it wishes in accepting the Convention.” The 
effect of a reservation would be that the Convention would 
come into force between the state making the reservation 
and all other parties—with the exception of that part of the 
Convention covered by the reservation. Furthermore, any 
state might notify the Secretary-General that it did not agree 
to consider itself bound by the Convention in respect of 
the state making the reservation; in that case, the Conven- 
tion would not be in force between those two states. This 
position corresponds rather closely to the opinion of the 
International Court of Justice on the question of reserva- 
tions to the Genocide Convention.® If accepted, it could 
result in a chaotic situation, since the duties of parties and 
the powers of international organs under the Convention 
could vary from one pair of states to another, depending on 
reservations made and attitudes taken toward these reserva- 
tions. 

The question of amendments is dealt with in the draft 
Convention in a provisional way. The Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs has recognized that questions of a legal and poli- 
tical nature exist which must be reserved for decision by the 
Conference. Nevertheless, the provisional text (Article 54), 
the discussions that have taken place, and the comments 
of governments all indicate the central issues the Conference 
wili have to face. These relate primarily to the role of the 
Commission in the amending process.™ 

62 Doc. E/CONF.34/1, pp. 174-175. 

83 Advisory Opinion: International Court of Justice, Reports, o Fas 


64 See ECOSOC, OR: 22nd Sess., July-Aug. 1956, Suppl. No. 8, 
and 26th Sess., July 1958, Suppl. No. 9, p.53; also, Doc. E/CONE 34/1 


pp. 167-173. 
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There appears to be general agreement that amendments 
may be proposed either by a party or by the Commis- 
sion. In the case of an amendment proposed by a party, 
the question arises whether some screening method should 
not be provided to ensure that the proposal is worthy 
of further consideration. The United States has proposed 
that the Commission perform that function. With or with- 
out a provision for screening, the question arises: What is 
to be the process by which a proposed amendment is con- 
sidered? At its eleventh session the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs decided that its successor should not have the power 
of amendment. Draft Article 54 proposes, however, to give 
the new Commission important responsibilities in connec- 
tion with the amendment procedure by enabling it to de- 
cide which of three procedures are to be followed—a con- 
ference of parties, consideration by the General Assembly, or 
adoption by the Commission subject to review by ECOSOC 
and with right of rejection by a party. 

There appears to be some opposition on the part of 
governments to giving the Commission the power to choose 
between the first two procedures, but the chief opposition 
is to the possibility of the third. Even those governments 
which look upon the third alternative with some favor would 
limit the Commission’s powers to less important questions 
that should be clearly defined. The Commission already has 
under other provisions what amounts to an amendment 
power in certain specified fields. For example, under Ar- 
ticle 2 its authority to amend the schedules actually modifies 
the scope of control. If a distinction can be made between 
the basic provisions of the Convention and those provisions 
which have to do with details of regulations (and which, one 
might argue, have no place in the Convention in any case), 
there is a strong likelihood that agreement can be reached 
on giving the Commission a power of amendment strictly 
limited as to subject matter, on condition that its action be 
reviewed by ECOSOC and perhaps by the General Assem- 
bly, and with the right of rejection by individual states safe- 
guarded. There are precedents, as in the case of WHO and 
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ICAO, for such a procedure. Quite clearly, however, the ex- 
tensive power given the Commission in the draft will not 
survive the Conference. 

Article 55 provides for the settlement of disputes as to 
the interpretation or application of the Convention. If such 
a dispute between parties is not settled by diplomatic means, 
it shall be referred to arbitration or judicial settlement. In 
the absence of agreement on the choice of a tribunal, the 
dispute shall, at the request of one of the parties, be referred 
to the International Court of Justice.® In keeping with East- 
ern European attitudes’ toward compulsory jurisdiction of 
the Court, Hungary and the USSR have insisted that referral 
to the Court be only with the parties’ consent.® In practice, 
questions of interpreting the Convention are less likely to 
arise as disputes between parties than in relation to the oper- 
ations of the supervisory and control organs, with the Court 
serving in an advisory capacity, if at all. 

The Draft Single Convention leaves some questions un- 
resolved and proposes answers to others which no doubt 
will be unacceptable. It shows evidence of being the product 
of a process of bargaining and compromise that commonly 
characterizes committee work. In many ways, it departs from 
what one would like to see in a basic convention. It reflects 
a distrust of international agencies. In deference to the fears 
and special preoccupations of governments, it descends into 
creat detail, thus falling short of that degree of flexibility 
and capacity for adaptation without formal amendment 
which modern conditions would seem to require. Yet, to 
take a realistic view of the task—of the obstacles to concerted 
action in dealing with the most obvious common needs— 
we must recognize that the draft represents a substantial 
achievement, one that offers real promise of a major advance 
in coping with the drug evil by international controls. 


65 Or, where one of the parties is not a party to the Statute of the Court, 
to an arbitral tribunal constituted in accordance with the Hague Convention 
of 1907 for the Pacific Settlement of Disputes. 

66 Doc. E/CONF.34/1, p. 173. 
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Social and Economic Approaches 


ALTHOUGH CONSIDERABLE PROGRESS has been made under 
existing international agreements in limiting the supply of 
narcotic drugs to medical and scientific needs and in pre- 
venting the diversion of narcotic drugs to the illicit traffic, 
it must be admitted that drug addiction still presents large- 
scale health and economic problems in many parts of the 
world. There are millions of addicts to opium and opiates; 
there are millions of cannabis users; and there are millions 
of coca-leaf chewers. A study on the incidence of addiction 
prepared for the Commission on Narcotic Drugs and con- 
sidered at its 1960 session revealed that 29 countries and non- 
self-governing territories had an addiction rate of more than 
one addict per 1,000 population, and 21 other countries had 
a rate of at least one addicted person per 5,000 population.” 
Furthermore, some of the worst forms of addiction, particu- 
larly addiction to heroin, are gaining ground. This is true 
in a number of relatively underdeveloped countries as well 
as in the more advanced ones. The economic loss involved 
in drug addiction is recognized as being substantial. United 
States authorities recently estimated that the annual loss at- 
tributable to narcotics addiction in the United States alone 
was on the order of $500,000,000 a year. 

It is hoped that the situation will be significantly im- 
proved by strengthening the system of international con- 
trol through the adoption and entry into force of the 
Single Convention. Nevertheless, there are limits to what 
can be achieved through legal conttol. Many problems 


67 United Nations Doc. E/CN.7/380, 24 Feb. 1960, table; ECOSOC, OR: 
30th Sess., July-Aug. 1960, Suppl. No. 9, paras. 143-177. 
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that exist today in connection with efforts to limit the 
use of narcotics and to eliminate drug addiction require 
other approaches. There is, for example, the problem of the 
economic consequences of denying to producers what has 
hitherto been their means of livelihood. The treatment of 
drug addicts, which is receiving increasing attention and 
which is approached with growing optimism regarding pos- 
sibilities of success, is a matter that cannot be satisfactorily 
disposed of by an article in a treaty requiring governments 
to follow a particular procedure; without outside assistance, 
a government may not have the resources, either economic 
or technical, to carry out a successful program. National 
police measures against drug traffickers may be ineffective, 
not because of a lack of desire on the part of national 
authorities, but rather because of poorly trained and equip- 
ped officials, lack of necessary information, inadequate co- 
operation with the officials of neighboring states, or domestic 
apathy or resistance. Considerations such as these point to 
the need for constructive international programs designed 
to assist governments rather than to regulate or control 
them. 


Technical Assistance 


As more and more attention has been devoted to the 
underlying economic, administrative, and social problems 
associated with narcotics control, it has become clear that 
programs of technical assistance can fill a real need. On 2 
August 1956, governments were specifically invited by the 
Economic and Social Council to consider the possibility of 
applying for assistance in narcotics control under the regular 
programs, as well as under the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance, of the United Nations and specialized 
agencies.® 

As a general rule, such assistance falls roughly into three 
categories: dispatch of experts; grants of fellowships or 
scholarships for training abroad; and regional projects (semi- 


68 ECOSOC Res. 626 D (XXII). 
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nars, consultative groups, visiting task forces, and the like). 
Despite a rather slow start, there have been rapidly growing 
demands within the country programs for such assistance. 
Among the states which have expressed an interest in techni- 
cal assistance for narcotics control are: Bolivia, Brazil, 
Burma, Cambodia, the Republic of China (Taiwan), Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Japan, Republic of (South) Korea, Federation of 
Malaya, Mexico, Morocco, Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, 
Tunisia, Turkey, United Arab Republic, and Yugoslavia. 
A number of these countries have already received assistance 
in one form or another and others will in the near future. 
Some of the needs are a short-term nature; some are long- 
term; and some are recurring. 

The type of assistance on a country basis given by the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies under the 
existing arrangements has depended upon the request of 
the country concerned and the specific problems involved. 
The United Nations has provided experts and granted fel- 
lowships in narcotics enforcement in such areas as adminis- 
tration, police, and customs. It has also given instruction in 
methods of identifying the origin of opium by chemical 
means. The World Health Organization has helped with 
the treatment of addicts. The Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation (FAO) has provided technical experts to assist in the 
development of crops to replace the cultivation of opium 
or cannabis. Assistance was given in connection with an 
international seminar for enforcement officers held in Paris 
under the auspices of the International Criminal Police 
Organization in 1959. 

In the four years that narcotics control has been in- 
cluded under the technical assistance programs, two broad 
trends have been apparent. First, governments faced with 
a variety of social and economic problems have been reluc- 
tant to ask that part of the limited funds available for as- 
sistance be used to aid narcotics-control projects which might 
be of no greater benefit, or even of less benefit, to them- 
selves than to the rest of the international community. This 
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has prompted a search for means of obtaining assistance for 
narcotics control that would not have to compete with other 
forms of badly needed assistance. In addition, there has been 
growing awareness that action to control illicit trafficking in 
drugs and drug addiction in some of the seriously affected 
regions of the world would not be effective without the par- 
ticipation and cooperation of the various countries in each 
region. Hence, there has come to be general agreement that 
provision should be made for inter-country projects for nar- 
cotics control, as well as for experts and fellowships. This 
had not been possible under the ECOSOC resolution of 2 
August 1956, which did not specifically provide for coopera- 
tive regional activities because its primary purpose was to 
encourage “‘country” projects. 

In response to the need for additional resources, a con- 
tinuing program of technical assistance for narcotics con- 
trol was established on 1 January 1960 within the regular 
budget of the United Nations.” Under the new arrangement, 
the Secretary-General now provides these facilities, subject 
to the direction of ECOSOC and at tlie request of and in 
agreement with governments. He has also been instructed 
to report regularly to the Council and to the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs on action in this field. A modest budget 
of $50,000 has been iritially established for this program. To 
meet the need for regional cooperation, a number of steps 
have been taken. These include a series of regional meetings 
or conferences; within the past year there has been one such 
meeting in Latin America, one in Asia, and one in the 
Middle East. Planned for the near future is a meeting of 
senior officials from countries of Southeast Asia to consider 
common opium policies and enforcement problems. At the 
summer session of ECOSOC in 1960 the Secretary-General 
reported that active consideration was being given to the 
question of outposting Secretariat members—again an ex- 
perimental measure—in regions of the world where this 
might serve a useful purpose. 


69 ECOSOC Res. 730 I (XXVIII), June-July 1959, and General Assembly 
Res. 1395 (XIV), 20 Nov. 1959. 
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One problem that has faced government enforcement 
authorities as well as the international control organs has 
been that of identifying the source of narcotics seized in 
the illicit traffic. Such identification is essential to effective 
action in sealing off the source of supply. To conduct re- 
search on this subject, with a view to improving scientific 
knowledge and techniques, the General Assembly voted in 
1954 to establish a United Nations Narcotics Laboratory.” 
The Laboratory has developed research methods which have 
proved in practice to have a high degree of reliability in de- 
termining the origin of opium seized in the illicit traffic. So 
far, there are serious gaps in the territorial coverage of the 
Laboratory’s work because of the failure of some govern- 
ments to cooperate in providing the necessary samples of 
opium produced within their territories. Even when the 
samples are available for comparison, there are limits on 
the information the Laboratory can provide. Thus, in some 
instances it is possible to determine the regional origin but 
not the specific state origin of opium. However, even this 
can be of great value. So far the results here have been very 
encouraging. 


Assistance to Iran 


The developing methods of international assistance are 
well illustrated by the aid given to Iran following its pro- 
hibition of opium cultivation. Opium addiction had for 
decades been a major problem for Iran in the economic and 
social as well as the public health fields. During the League 
period there were many expressions of international concern 
over the extent to which the illicit traffic in drugs was fed 
from sources in Iran. Much of this traffic was directed to 
the Far East and hampered the policies of prohibition that 
were being adopted in countries or territories in that part 
of the world. 

In Iran itself, the government’s efforts to wrestle with 
this problem began as early as 1910. At that time its Parlia- 


70 General Assembly Res. 834 (IX), 14 Dec. 1954. 
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ment passed legislation prohibiting the non-medical use 
of opium. In 1928, following the visit of a League of Nations 
Commission of Enquiry two years earlier, a government 
monopoly was instituted. The government also announced 
its intention of following up on the institution of the 
monopoly by a complete ban on opium cultivation at the 
end of ten years. In 1938 the cultivation of the opium 
poppy was partially forbidden; it was still permitted in 
twenty-five districts. In 1946 the Council of Ministers issued 
a decree calling for the complete banning of poppy cultiva- 
tion; however, the decree was not ratified by Parliament. 
After this unsuccessful attempt, matters finally came to a 
head in 1955 when the first law prohibiting opium cultiva- 
tion was passed by Parliament. The climate for this action 
had been prepared by an informal and vigorous minority 
whose views were strongly represented by the Anti-Opium 
League. The opium habit was made socially reprehensible. 
It was asserted that the health and morale of the nation 
were being undermined. 

Despite this change in basic attitudes, opinion was still 
divided regarding the type of action that should be taken. 
Some argued that regulation was the normally accepted 
method of dealing with the problem, that prohibition had 
failed elsewhere, that there would be a loss of income to 
the state, and an even more serious loss for the poppy culti- 
vators. In support of prohibition, attention was called to the 
difficult situation facing the country and to the psychological 
impact of such a decision. The likelihood that prohibition 
could succeed if it were generally accepted as necessary, and 
if international opinion were mobilized in its favor, was 
stressed, as was the possibility of mitigating the economic 
effects of prohibition through outside assistance. 


The passage of the 1955 law was followed by the promul- 
gation of regulations” spelling out in detail the means by 


71 For texts, see United Nations Docs. E/NL.1956/1, 6 Feb. 1956 and E/- 
NL.1956/40, 31 Aug. 1956. Also report of the eleventh session of the Commis- 
sion on Narcotic Drugs, ECOSOC, OR: 22nd Sess., July-Aug. 1956, Suppl. 
No. 8. 
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which it was to be implemented and providing for the estab- 
lishment of an elaborate organization to supervise the entire 
effort. Later, in 1959, further legislation was passed consoli- 
dating the gains made as a result of the prohibition of 
opium. A bill was also enacted providing for heavier penal- 
ties for evasion of the 1955 law. 

When the Iranian government launched its program, it 
appealed for assistance to other countries and to interested 
international organizations. ECOSOC and its Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs were unanimous in realizing the interna- 
tional significance of the steps taken in Iran. The Council 
adopted a resolution in August 1956 which recognized that 
a successful program in Iran could result only if accom- 
plished with international cooperation.” In a three-pronged 
attack on the administrative, agricultural, and medical as- 
pects of the program, experts from FAO, WHO, and the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Administration sur- 
veyed problems relating to, inter alia, irrigation, farm man- 
agement, marketing, plant production, treatment of drug 
addiction, and administration. In addition, Iranian nationals 
received fellowships providing training in agricultural credit 
and cooperatives, treatment and chemical diagnosis of opium 
addiction, and in laboratory techniques for determining the 
origin of opium.” The United States Overseas Mission pro- 
vided an expert on narcotics-enforcement administration. To 
enforce the law, the Iranian government set up a central 
office in Teheran, an intelligence office, ten regional offices 
as “‘centres of preventive activity,” and 53 stations along the 
most active contraband routes. 

The major economic problem was to replace opium, which 
despite the expense of production was four to five times 
more profitable than other crops, with crops that would at 
least be lucrative from a long-range point. FAO reported 
that the loss of income resulting from the prohibition of 
opium production was approximately $30,000,000: “To that 


72 ECOSOC Res. 626 E (XXII), 2 Aug. 1956. 
78 United Nations Doc. E/2992 (E/CN.7/327), 3 May 1957. 











sum should be added the expenses incurred in the execution 
of the law, and the losses incurred by the people who made 
a living by the trade in opium.””* This loss was estimated 
at $60,000,000. Although land was diverted primarily to 
wheat and in lesser degree to sugar beet, vegetables, fruits, 
and cotton, yields were low because of the need for irriga- 
tion, fertilizers, and modern farming and marketing tech- 
niques. 

When the 1955 law was passed, there were an estimated 
1,500,000 addicts out of a total population of 19,000,000. 
Three years later, the Iranian government reported that 
addiction had been reduced by two thirds.”* Enforcement 
measures included closing 3,561 opium dens and seizing 
four and a half tons of opium and opiate. Some 9,000 cases 
of contravention of the 1955 law were referred to the courts 
and more than 2,000 persons were given prison sentences. 
As a result of educational and enforcement activities, poppy 
cultivation dropped from some 20,000 hectares to practically 
nothing.” 

Reports of seizures in the illicit traffic made in 1959 by 
some of the countries in the Far East indicated a rapid 
disappearance of illicit Iranian opium in that region. The 
vigilant Iranian authorities had already noticed a change 
and shifting of emphasis within the pattern of narcotics 
control. Prohibition had brought the new problem of illegal 
importation into Iran of opium and other drugs to fill the 
gaps left by prohibition. In view of these facts, the United 
Nations supported the Iranian contention that, for the fu- 
ture, Iran’s narcotics problem should be viewed from a wider 
and more international point of view. In the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs and ECOSOC, emphasis was placed on 
the need to prevent the movement of illicit drugs into Iran, 


74“Note, Present State of the Struggle Against the Abuse of Opium in 
Iran,” Bulletin on Narcotics, Vol. XI, No. 3 (July-Sept. 1959). 

75 One striking effect was a marked decline in suicides from opium poison- 
ing—with no shift to other forms of suicide. United Nations Review, Vol. 6, 
No. 6 (Dec. 1959). 

76 A. E. Wright, “The Battle Against Opium in Iran, A Record of Prog- 
ress,” Bulletin on Narcotics, Vol. X, No. 2 (Apr.-June 1958). 
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and border countries were urged to cooperate. The general 
desire to help Iran in its fight against the illicit traffic was, 
in fact, one of the reasons for the Middle East Narcotics 
Survey Mission, dealt with more fully below. 

The border pact between Iran and Turkey for control of 
smuggling, which was announced in September 1959, is 
already reported to be having beneficial results. Similar 
border agreements with Afghanistan and Pakistan are re- 
ported to be under consideration. On the whole the country 
is well launched on its new program of total prohibition. 
With continued national determination, however, and with 
outside assistance in tackling its basic economic and social 
problems, Iran may confidently look forward to a time in 
the near future when the use of opium for other than medi- 
cal purposes will be largely a thing of the past. 


Middle East Narcotics Survey Mission 


Another important recent example of international coop- 
erative action to strengthen narcotics control is the Middle 
East Narcotics Survey Mission of the United Nations. The 
survey was undertaken to deal with the various aspects of 
a difficult situation in the Middle East which had been dis- 
cussed in the Commission on Narcotic Drugs for a number 
of sessions. For many years, this area had been reported as 
the source of an opium traffic affecting not only it but other 
parts of the world; there were also indications of increasing 
illicit manufacture of morphine and heroin within the re- 
gion and of a heavy traffic in cannabis directed to a large 
and growing market there. Increased cooperation among the 
enforcement authorities of countries within and outside the 
region was bringing to light the existence of organized in- 
ternational groups of traffickers operating from bases in the 
Middle East. In view of the need to clarify the situation, 
there was general agreement that there should be an explora- 
tory mission to facilitate further examination of the prob- 
lems involved and of practicable means for dealing with 
them. 
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The Mission’s terms of reference were established by an 
ECOSOC resolution on 28 July 1958.” An essential condi- 
tion of acceptance by the countries in the area was that the 
relationship between the Mission on the one hand and the 
governments on the other should be similar to that familiar 
to most governments under existing arrangements for tech- 
nical assistance. The Mission became a kind of corporate 
technical-assistance “task force” to a number of governments 
with comparable problems. 

The group consisted of five members including experts 
from the Middle East with a knowledge of regional narcotics 
problems and members from outside the area experienced 
in the work of narcotics control. The Mission consulted with 
the authorities of Afghanistan, Cyprus, Iran, Iraq, Israel, 
Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Turkey, United 
Arab Republic, and Yemen. 

As authorized by ECOSOC, the Mission made confiden- 
tial communications directly to certain governments in the 
region on matters that were domestic rather than interna- 
tional in character and that could best be dealt with in this 
fashion. The Mission also made a general report to the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs.” This report gave a suc- 
cinct description of the situation regarding illicit traffic in 
the region, discussed some of the more important sugges- 
tions for improvement that were made to the Mission or 
originated within the Mission itself, and made a series of 
recommendations for the guidance of governments and the 
Commission. Much of the ground covered by the Mission 
was public knowledge; nevertheless, the report helped to 
clarify at the international level some aspects of the illicit 
traffic which had been highly confused. Thus it provided a 
better basis for more effective national and international 
action to meet the situation. 

77 ECOSOC Res. 689 I (XXVI). For discussion leading to the Commission’s 
recommendation of this resolution, see ECOSOC, OR: 26th Sess., July 1958, 


Suppl. No. 9, pp. 42-46. 
78 United Nations Doc. E/CN.7/382, 16 Nov. 1959. 
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ECOSOC adopted a resolution” which brought to the 
attention of governments the Mission’s main recommenda- 
tions, the more important of which were: strong, positive, 
and well enforced national measures as a basis for adequate 
regional and international control; close international co- 
operation, essential for effective control of the international 
illicit traffic; broad agreements at the governmental level 
for close and continuous border cooperation; greater use of 
the opportunities available for technical assistance; maxi- 
mum use of the operational facilities of INTERPOL in the 
fight against illicit trafficking; effective penalties for offenses 
concerned with narcotics trafficking, as a deterrent; and 
continued periodic exercise of some form of direct interna- 
tional supervision of the regional situation in narcotics 
control, particularly through the use of experts or groups 
of experts. Considering the modest aims prescribed and the 
resources available to it, the Mission was highly successful. 
Its terms of reference were well adapted to the specific 
situation in the Middle East. The results indicated the 
soundness of such forms of direct international action to 
meet the problems raised by large-scale illicit trafficking 
and drug addiction. 


Assistance to New Countries 


The knowledge and experience in narcotics control accu- 
mulated by the international bodies and the increased 
facilities made available through the intermediary of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies are proving of 
great benefit to new and underdeveloped countries. The 
Moroccan government has undertaken prohibition of can- 
nabis as part of its drive for improving economic and social 
conditions in that country. Kif, a form of cannabis, has been 
an important cash crop in parts of Morocco, where prohibi- 
tion of kif production and consumption has serious economic 
repercussions. Essential to long-term plans for dealing with 


79 ECOSOC Res. 770 C (XXX), 25 July 1960. 











this problem are preliminary studies and projects leading 
to concrete measures. Morocco has asked the international 
bodies for technical assistance in this regard. Of special in- 
terest is the pilot project for the Rif region being carried 
out by the government with the cooperation of the United 
Nations Special Fund. The assistance provided will enable 
the development of a regional agricultural plan and the 
testing of techniques, field demonstration, and training. 
Similar situations exist regarding cannabis cultivation in 
other parts of the world, the coca leaf in some South Ameri- 
can countries, and, to an extent, opium cultivation in the 
Far East. Part of the problem is the understandable lack of 
experience in new national administrations established in 
many countries recently emancipated from foreign control. 

The entry of African countries onto the international 
scene places increased responsibility on the international 
bodies directly concerned with narcotics control. This con- 
tinent has not yet known drug addiction of the Western 
type, though it is well known that cannabis addiction is rife. 
But unless a wary eye is kept on the narcotics situation, it 
is quite possible that African countries may become victims 
of spreading addiction to more dangerous manufactured 
drugs. 

Experience with drug trafficking and addiction has shown 
that no country is free from the operations of domestic and 
international traffickers. Fuller employment, investment, and 
industrialization may increase the risk of a growing market 
for traffickers. The pattern of the trade in and distribution 
of narcotics will soon undergo basic changes in many parts 
of Africa, with resultant administrative adjustments. In these 
matters, the United Nations and the international commu- 
nity can play a leading role in helping to avoid the tragedies 
that have been repeated elsewhere. 
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